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thing in the past, the factious republics, the sanguinary tyrants, 
the scepticism of scholars and the effrontery of Popes. Lucretia 
Borgia has been completely rehabilitated and Sigismondo Malates- 
ta whitewashed. But Mr. Horsburgh takes such pains with his evi- 
dence and his argument that one is willing to believe anything 
for the work's sake. The style, which it were unfair to call slip- 
shod, is yet lacking in distinction, but perhaps it is all the happier 
medium for a temper so ingenuous, straightforward and sincere. 



To one whose only association with the name of Winkworth has 
been " The Life and Sermons of Dr. John Tauler," the " Theo- 
togia Germanica" and the "Lyra Germanica" (both the latter 
now included in " The Golden Treasury " series), and who opens 
the " Memorials of Two Sisters "* expecting to find mystic com- 
munings and the meditations of recluses, a rude shock is already 
prepared by the two handsome portraits; the round, plump, hu- 
morous, early- Victorian type of countenance is no more closely 
related to the workaday world than the full, active and interesting 
lives of the two sisters. To turn back to life lived as it was before 
1 875 is always to get a large sense of leisure and thoroughness, of 
life carried on more or less as an orderly retail business rather than 
in the gross, wholesale manner of the present. 

But how charming and how interesting it all is, and how one 
delights in hearing these sisters tell how their hearts bound at 
the tho\ight of being able to get lessons in logic and moral phi- 
losophy, though they would have preferred grammar and composi- 
tion. To be sure, their tutors were the Kev. William Gaskell and 
Dr. James Martineau. " Fancy how my heart jumped at the idea 
of Mr. Martineau teaching anything 1" writes Susanna. 

But learning was not everything. These young ladies dance 
the quadrille with Charles Dickens when he has just sent off the 
month's instalment of " David Copperfield," a task that occupied 
him the first fortnight of every month, he tells them. They com- 
ment upon Miss Mulock, who has just published her first novel 
and who lives in London with another lady friend; "and they 
have latch-keys to the front door, quite like men." These young 
ladies who translate German mysticism go to balls at seven o'clock 

•"Memorials of Two Sisters: Susanna and Catherine Winkworth." 
Edited by Margaret J. Shaen. Longmans, Green & Co., 1008. 
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in the evening and get home at four o'clock in the morning; they 
are on intimate terms with Mrs. Gaskell and watch the birth of 
each of her novels; they chaff Mr. Carlyle and argue with James 
Martineau, Maurice and Froude; they stand in the closest friend- 
ly relation to Baron Biinsen, and one of the most interesting pages 
is that of the long conversation between Catherine and Charlotte 
Bronte just before the letter's marriage, when she says of the 
prospective bridegroom : " I cannot conceal from myself that he 
is not intellectual ; there are many places where he could not fol- 
low me intellectually," and again she repeats her fears that such 
a character, "while quite reliable, might be less amusing and 
interesting than a more impulsive and fickle one; it might be 
dull !" It is quite evident that the little lady who depicted such 
violent and absorbing passions had herself to be content with 9 
very humdrum domesticity. Susanna and Catherine visit at 
the Froudes' house with Arthur Hugh Clough and Max Miiller; 
they hear Thackeray deliver his lectures on the English Humor- 
ists; they know Frances Power Cobbe who is their married sister's 
intimate friend; they see Florence Nightingale and stay with 
Jenny Lind. The married sister, Mrs. Shaen, some of whose 
letters are included, is as deep in intellectual interests, as keen 
and as wise in judgments, as thorough a thinker, as either of the 
more famous sisters. 

The note of the mystic rarely breaks through and only in slight 
allusions, as when Susanna writes : " The only thing in my favor 
is that my faith, such as it is, has not been moulded into form 
by educational and traditional influences or carried out by my 
own learning and logic, but cast from life's furnace at boiling 
heat." The letters exchanged between Susanna and the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice are valuable as evidence of the state of religious 
discussion of the time; it is the schism between Unitarianism and 
the Church, the latitudinarians and the conservatives, and gives 
one a startled sense of how the breach has widened since then. 
It is good to see that Susanna had thought her way, doubtless 
through her studies in Ruysbroeck, Boehme and Tauler to a con- 
ception of the spiritual solidarity of the race. 

The volumes are made up of letters excellently selected and well 
put together, and give a charming backward glimpse into the 
home life of a half-century ago and the most interesting and 
stimulating society in England at that time. 
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To those who are fond of literary gossip, Mr. Hall Caine's 
" Story "* must, in despite of defects, appeal. It is mainly an 
account of his long devotion to one of the greatest of English 
poets and painters and one of the unhappiest of geniuses, Dante 
Gabriel Eossetti. Had Mr. Caine published the Kossetti letters 
to himself, along with his memories of the great poet, it would 
have made an interesting document to add to the Kossetti lit- 
erature which is already, owing to the unremitting industry of 
Mr. William Michael Rossetti, so voluminous. It is a gloomy, but 
an interesting, picture Mr. Caine gives of the great poet, dealing 
not so much with his genius as with his remorse over his wife's 
death, his losing fight with the drug habit, and his final release 
from its thraldom and comparatively happy death. The book is 
sown throughout with amusing anecdotes ; and, from time to time, 
one comes upon some real bit of criticism by Rossetti which is 
worth preserving, as when he said to Mr. Caine : " You have too 
great a habit of speaking of a special octave, sestette or line. 
Conception, my boy, Fundamental Brain Work, that is what 
makes the difference in all art. Work your metal as much as you 
like, but first take care that it is gold and worth working. A 
Shakespearian sonnet is better than the most perfect in form, 
because Shakespeare wrote it." And again, comparing literary 
methods, he said : 

" I am the reverse of Swinburne. For his method of pro- 
duction, inspiration is indeed the word. With me the case is dif- 
ferent. I lie on the couch, the racked and tortured medium, never 
permitted an instant's relief until the thing in hand is finished." 
He points out, as the most characteristic utterance of Keats, the 
remark he made in a letter to Haydon : " I value more the privi- 
lege of seeing great things in loneliness than the fame of a 
prophet." 

There is a most amusing anecdote of a visit from the ingenuous 
Mr. Longfellow who, unable to believe that Rossetti the painter 
and Rossetti the poet were one and the same man, said on leaving 
the house after paying a prolonged call : " I have been very glad 
to meet you, Mr. Rossetti, and I should like to have met your 
brother also. Pray tell him how much I admire his beautiful 
poem, ' The Blessed Damozel.' " This reminds one of the current 
anecdote, never perhaps put in print, of Mr. Longfellow's pre- 
* " My Story." By Hall Caine. D. Appleton & Co., 1909. 
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sentation at the Court of St. James's, and the frank, American, 
democratic feeling with which he shook the extended hand of the 
Sovereign Lady while he said, genially, " How do you do, 
Ma'am?" 

The pictures of the Isle of Man at the beginning and the end of 
the volume are full of feeling and charm; and it is perhaps not 
Mr. Caine's own fault if, born and bred in such an atmosphere, 
he sees character melodramatically and is inclined to think the 
vital thing about Rossetti is that he took chloral and had de- 
lusions, and about WilMe Collins that he drank laudanum. " My 
Story" is nowise an important book, but it is a readable and 
amusing book of very light literary gossip. 



The industrious Mr. Lang is always at his happiest when he is 
holding a brief for some one; and, in the case of Jeanne d'Arc,* he 
has M. Anatole France's recent work on the same subject to refute. 
M. France, despite his gentleness, is always inclined to strip life 
of any supernatural mystery, glamour or dignity, in his desire to 
reduce all things to an ironic smile at life as it is. Mr. Lang 
is much nearer the heart of truth in his feeling that great deeds 
are not the outcome of mean and futile people. 

The story of the wonderful maid, one of the truest mystics who 
have ever lived, and at last, quite recently beatified by the Cath- 
olic Church, of which she was so noble and loyal a daughter, is 
told with sympathy and'partisan feeling by Mr. Lang. The au- 
thor seems to have consulted the archives diligently; and yet there 
is little that is new in the book and not to be found in that of 
Mrs. Oliphant published in 1896 and in Mr. F. C. Lowell's Life. 
The two little miniatures of Jeanne are interesting, and the map 
of the Battle of Eouen might better have been borrowed from Mrs. 
Oliphanf s book, where it is both fuller and clearer, than from 
Mr. Lowell's. Otherwise the book is as entertaining, as swift- 
moving and vivid as Mr. Lang's work always is. 



Mrs. Hale, in her delightful and enthralling story,-)- has 
weighed the comparative merits of a husband and a career. What 

*"The Maid of France." By Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1908. 

t"The Actress." By Louise Closser Hale. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1909. 



